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Business and Amenity 


WE HAVE on occasion pointed out 
that the modern town planning 
movement was effectively set going 
by enlightened industrialists and 
business men. In saying this we were 
certainly not flattering the mighty. 
Rather the reverse, indeed, since we 
coupled a well-deserved recognition 
with a regret that business men to-day 
are not throwing their full weight in 
the planning field. Many of them are 
so taken up with the necessity of 
defending their individual interests 
vis-d-vis planning and a dozen other 
administrative controls or limitations, 
that they have lost sight of the great 
importance to industry and business 
of the major economic and social pur- 
poses of planning. 

As a result, the other purposes of 
planning, which have sources of sup- 
port in different circles, tend to re- 
ceive much more limelight, and the 
administrators of planning naturally 
pay more regard to them than to 


those with which business men are, 
or should be, primarily concerned. 

One of the most successful idealist 
movements of modern times is that 
for design in industry. We support it 
strongly. It is of course closely 
analogous to, and indeed allied with, 
the enthusiasm for good architecture 
and civic design. Here again we think 
it is true that the initiative originally 
came largely from a few imaginative 
business men. But obviously it is a 
movement that artists and designers 
can support for selfish as well as 
idealist reasons. It is not difficult to 
staff such a movement once a few 
business men have embraced it and 
applied its teachings to their products. 
There is a very natural and sound 
alliance of commercial and pro- 
fessional interests with the idealist 
impulses. When the movement has 
made the public progressively more 
conscious of good design, then there 
arises a positive business interest in 
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responding to improved public taste. 

The firms that give a lead in the 
process of advancing taste really do a 
most valuable service to society. We 
welcome therefore the competition 
for the design of petrol filling and 
service stations arranged by Shell- 
Mex and B.P. Ltd with the support of 
the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects—an idea originally suggested by 
Major T. F. Thomson, MTPI. 

There is no doubt that firms who 
take trouble to have their own 
premises well designed are contribut- 
ing to the widening of public 
appreciation of and interest in archi- 
tecture. Whether a good and con- 
spicuously placed factory is always 
worth its extra cost as an advertise- 
ment we take leave to doubt. Even on 
a main arterial road the number of 
people who really see such a factory 
(if you deduct the car drivers who 
could only enjoy it by endangering 
the public safety) is small. But, to 
quote Mr Vignolles of Shell-Mex: 

“In the present day, when great 
personal fortunes are a rarity, in- 
dustry and commerce, no less than 
governments and municipalities, have 
a public duty towards the arts. 
Fortunately, there are many occa- 
sions upon which business houses have 
a justification for extending their 
patronage to painters, writers, typo- 
graphers, designers, and creative 
workers of all kinds. . . Public taste is 
coming to demand well-designed 
goods and well-designed buildings. 
And for the manufacturer and trader 
good design is good business. In em- 
ploying persons who are schooled in 
the canons of one or other of the arts, 
not only are they enabled to produce 
things that are pleasurable in their 
shape and appearance but they are 
being commercially astute as well.” 

Whether they are always justified 
commercially can be disputed. It 
would be argumentatively more 
watertight to rely on Mr Vignolles’ 
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first reason of ‘‘public duty towards 
the arts’. But under the Companies 
Acts a director could probably be 
surcharged on the suit of a philistine 
shareholder for preferring public 
duty to the company’s profit. The 
great advantage of the claim that 
producing things of beauty is “‘com- 
mercially astute as well” is that 
nobody can disprove it. The director 
has only to believe it honestly and he 
is safe. We hasten to add that we are 
sure it is often wholly true. 

The Shell-Mex competition is an 
example of the spread of taste in- 
fluencing a business firm, whose par- 
ticipation in a further effort of educa- 
tion will immensely speed up a 
movement originally idealistic. 

This is good. But we also want to 
see business firms renewing their 
initiative in the creation and pushing 
on of planning policy in the sphere 
of industrial location, transport, and 
living conditions, where the coinci- 
dence of public and private advant- 
age is even more demonstrable. 

Public duty and business interests 
completely coincide in this vital mat- 
ter of town and country planning. It is 
suffering because so many business 
men and industrial workers at present 
view it merely negatively. The de- 
velopment plans now appearing in 
one area after another give an oppor- 
tunity for such organizations as 
Chambers of Commerce and Trade, 
Trades Councils, and other bodies 
concerned for economic and social 
welfare, to insist that planning shall 
not only make for more beautiful 
towns and a better protected country- 
side, but also for housing on the 
humanscalein pleasant surroundings, 
for reducing journeys to work, for 
increasing economic efficiency, and 
for creating types of communities 
that make for lively minds, healthy 
bodies, and enthusiasm in work and 
play. To press for planning is to be 
“commercially astute.”’ 
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THE DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


This is the first of a series of articles reviewing the Development 
Plans now being submitted to the Minister. The author is very 
much indebted to local authorities for the information they have 
supplied. They are, of course, in no way responsible for the views 


expressed. 


HE DEVELOPMENT plans pre- 
pared by 145 county and county 
borough councils under the 
1947 Town and Country Planning 
Act have been appearing during the 
last few months and will continue to 
do so during most of 1952. After pub- 
lic inquiries and approval by the 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Government these plans will have the 
force of law. They will come up for 
automatic review every five years. 
The new development plans are an 


Map showing residential density zones proposed in the County of London Plan 


by DESMOND DONNELLY 


important event in British social 
history. The purpose of this and suc- 
ceeding articles is to comment on 
their contents, bearing in mind that 
the growth of British planning has 
been due much more to the rejection 
of the bad living and working con- 
ditions of the nineteenth century and 
earlier, than to considerations of 
architectural amenity and country- 
side preservation; although these 
different claims are quite compatible. 

The criterion of assessment of the 
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new plans must be that they are not 
ends in themselves, but only a means 
to an end; and the basic measure- 
ment of all living conditions is the 
available space. The most important 
factor that makes for a healthy life is 
adequate space in which to live it. 

The task of the planners is to use 
their skills to reconcile all the com- 
peting claims for land use; and to a 
great extent the public will judge by 
the new development plans, whether 
they can succeed or fail. This, then, 
is their chance and it is almost a 
platitude to say that the whole con- 
cept of planning, and the planners, 
are on trial, the plans themselves 
being the relevant evidence offered 
to the jury of public opinion. 


County of London Plan 


Much the most important of the 
plans so far published is the County of 
London plan. This is not only because 
London is the capital city, or because 
a very high proportion of the popula- 
tion of Britain dwell in or around 
London, but also because decisions 
about London’s size, function, and 
future inevitably have far-reaching 
effects on the rest of the country. 

To a great extent the new County 
of London plan bears superficial 
resemblance to its famous forerunner, 
prepared during the war years by Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie and Mr J. H. 
Forshaw, and it is a great tribute to 
the authors of the original plan that 
much of their work has stood so well 
the test of time and the scrutiny of 
practical application. But much has 
happened since the days when the 
original plan fired the imagination 
of city dwellers all over the world. 
Much of what has happened is sum- 
marized in the words “frustration” 
and “‘disillusionment’’, but examina- 
tion of the broad essentials of the plan 
is necessary before it can be decided 
whether anything has now been done 
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to take away the taste of the Dead 
Sea fruit. 

The new plan is for a twenty-year 
development, and includes the setting 
aside of 5,665 acres for new housing, 
gto acres for schools, 1,071 acres for 
new open spaces, and 2,288 acres as 
areas of comprehensive redevelop- 
ment. 

Road improvements in areas ex- 
cluding the City would entail pro- 
vision of eleven miles of new principal 
traffic roads, improvement of seven 
miles of existing roads, the creation of 
two miles of tunnelling, the rebuild- 
ing of two bridges over the Thames 
and a river wall and the construction 
of forty-three new or improved road 
intersections. 

Estimated Population. The plan en- 
visages the decentralization of 
145,000 persons in the next five 
years and a total of 380,000 in the 
whole twenty years. Of the first 
figure, 69,000 will be going to out- 
county estates which have already 
been acquired, and the remainder to 
new towns and expanding country 
towns. A population of 3,150,000 is 
estimated for by 1971. 

The proposals are described in an 
analysis of the scheme as the product 
of financial and physical planning 
that could be achieved except for 
changes in economic or other cir- 
cumstances outside the Council’s 
control. They are prepared on the 
basis of financial resources likely to 
be available in the next twenty years, 
and the Council’s part has been 
related to an estimated yearly gross 
capital outlay of £27 million. This 
will of course entail a heavy burden 
on the rates and substantial contribu- 
tions from the Exchequer. 

Density. The plan recommends the 
provision of five main zones of 
density, of 200, 136, 100, 70, and 
under 70 persons an acre, consisting 
of a central high density zone with 
concentric areas of decreasing den- 
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Lox Photos 


New flats under construction on the Grosvenor Estate at Pimlico (200 zone) 


sities towards the outskirts. Broadly 
these zones follow those laid down in 
the Forshaw-Abercrombie Plan, al- 
though there are differences such as 
the reduction of the area at a density 
of 200 and the increase of that at 136 
persons an acre. 

The 200 zone includes the City, 
Westminster, Finsbury, Holborn, the 
southern part of Paddington, St 
Marylebone and St Pancras; and a 
few small areas including that adjoin- 
ing the west end of Kensington 
Gardens. The 136 zone includes most 
of Chelsea and South Kensington, 
north Paddington, St Marylebone 
and St Pancras; most of Regent’s 
Park and parts of St John’s Wood; 
the southerly part of Hampstead; the 
area between Euston Road and 
Camden Town; southern parts of 


Islington and Hackney; the whole of 
Poplar and most of Shoreditch, 
Bethnal Green and Stepney; Ber- 
mondsey, Southwark; northern parts 
of Lambeth, Camberwell, Deptford, 
and Battersea. In Southwark there is 
one exception where in areas of com- 
prehensive redevelopment to be un- 
dertaken by the Borough Council a 
density of 150 may be allowed for 
development during the first five 
years of the plan, subject to later 
development achieving an overall 
average of 136. 

The 100 zone includes Fulham, 
most of Hammersmith, parts of 
North Kensington and Paddington; 
Hampstead, most of Finchley Road, 
and the Haverstock Hill area; the 
extreme northern part of Islington, 
St Pancras and Hackney; and most of 
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Barretts Photo Press Lid 
Proposed flats at Portsmouth Road, Roe- 
hampton 





Stoke Newington. In Kensington and 
Fulham development by the Borough 
Councils may be allowed in special 
circumstances during the first five 
years of the plan, subject to later 
development achieving an overall 
average of 100. 

The 70 zone includes Woolwich 
(except Plumstead Marches), Green- 
wich; the southern part of Deptford, 
most of Lewisham and Wandsworth, 
and the southern parts of Battersea, 
Lambeth, and Camberwell. The 
under 70 zones are really isolated 
pockets. 

The broad effect of the density 
proposals will be to change the 
distribution of population within the 
County, and to achieve a slight over- 
all reduction. The plan states that it 
will take more than twenty years 
before the figures are finally reached. 
The intention is to bring down the 
very high densities of the central 
areas to 200 per acre and within the 
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136 and 100 zones there will be 
reductions too. 

Industry and Roads. ‘The report can 
scarcely envisage any significant in- 
flux of industry and quite rightly ex- 
presses the intention that land avail- 
able for industrial development in the 
administrative county will be used for 
the relocation of industry already in 
the County. About 4,102 acres has 
been zoned for industry as against 
4,111 acres as existing at present. 

It is proposed to concentrate many 
of the resources for road works in 
the next twenty years on improve- 
ments that would contribute to the 
relief of traffic delays in the inner 
area and to the development of a 
longer term comprehensive road 
system. It must be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the Ministry of Transport 
stated in October last that in present 
circumstances it was impossible to 
forecast when conditions would even 
allow a modest expenditure on major 
road improvement works in London. 

Education and Open Spaces. The pro- 
gramme for education is based on the 
1947 London school plan. Priority 
projects in the first five years involve 
about 310 acres and are mainly 
selected to provide new school build- 
ings in the new housing areas, and to 
keep pace with the rise in the birth- 
rate which took place immediately 
after the war. Playing fields will be 
mainly outside the county area and 
will be supplemented by courts and 
pitches in parks and open spaces 
within the county. 

Open space proposals accept the 
principle of concentrating first on 
provision of new public open spaces 
in areas of greatest deficiency, mainly 
by laying out gardens on small 
bombed sites, with the hope of later 
amalgamating some of these. If the 
plan is realized, about 483 acres will 
be added to the open spaces of 
London in five years and a further 
587 acres in the next fifteen. 
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It will be recalled that the original 
Forshaw-Abercrombie plan laid 
down a principle of seven acres of 
public open space per 1,000 popula- 
tion, but this was abandoned in 1945 
when the London County Council 
accepted the figure of four acres per 
thousand and assumed that the other 
three acres would be in the Green 
Belt. The new report accepts the 1945 
decision. 

Overspill. Naturally the greatest 
problem is the overspill of population 
and industry. At the end of the first 
five-year period the out-county es- 
tates will have been completed. The 
report states that unless the new and 
expanded towns increase the produc- 
tion of houses rapidly and absorb a 
continuous decentralization of popu- 
lation from the County of London, 
there will be an urgent need for the 
council to develop additional out- 
county sites in the near future. 
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The report also raises the problem 
which will arise in London even if 
industries and population begin to 
flow steadily to the receiving areas 
because vacated housing and factor- 
ies will be filled by someone else com- 
ing in from outside. Unless some 
effective way can be found of check- 
ing this inward flow, the whole of the 
decentralization policy will collapse. 


Comment 


The great difficulty that faced 
Messrs Forshaw and Abercrombie in 
1943 and Messrs Matthew and Ling 
in the new development plan is that 
London county is not a “‘plannable” 
unit. The plan can only be con- 
sidered in relation to the whole of the 
London region and to implement 
even the modest proposals now 
announced is quite beyond the power 
of the LCC, unless it is backed by full 
assistance from the Ministry. 


An gxample of the mixing of housing and industry 
in a London metropolitan borough 


Fox Photos 


Taste of his own medicine. Lord Latham, London Transport’s Chairman 
strap-hanging on the central line 


Nevertheless, there is bound to be 
disappointment that even with these 
difficulties, the London County Coun- 
cil did not set its sights a lot higher. 
The development plan, as it stands, 
even when carried out, is going to 
mean that at the end of twenty years 
London’s traffic will be no easier and 
is almost bound to be worse as the 
number of motor vehicles grows. It 
means too that there will be no 
serious change in the daily struggle to 
and from work, because the amount 
of industry proposed to be decentral- 
ized is quite inadequate. Indeed, this 
is one of the gravest aspects of the 
plan, especially when it is taken to- 
gether with the so far unsolved prob- 
lem of preventing the re-occupation 
of factories from which industries 
have gone. 

Unfortunately candour compels 
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Fox Photos 


the assessment that the density pro- 
posals are a surrender to the seem- 
ingly overwhelming magnitude of the 
task of decentralizing London. A 
density of 136 means nearly forty 
dwellings to the acre. This is the best 
fate that a large part of London can 
expect, and indeed the central areas 
with 200 to the acre preclude any but 
a miserable attempt to try and bring 
up families in anything like proper 
conditions. It is a deep-rooted family 
instinct to give our children a better 
start in life than we ourselves en- 
joyed. This is only natural, but when 
will the planners realize that the basis 
of such a start is the environment of 
the early years? Our reversion to a 
metropolitan race of cliff dwellers in 
the twentieth century is the biggest 
personal humiliation that can hap- 
pen to the town planners. 
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In a more minor sense there will be 
inevitable disappointment about the 
roads, the schools, and some other 
services. This disappointment may 
well be part of the hangover of the 
immediate post-war honeymoon per- 
iod of planning but, nevertheless, it 
does not augur well for a happy mar- 
riage over the years. If any reader 
thinks these criticisms are sour, an 
intensive study of the Evening Standard 
series of articles on London Traffic 
published in December 1951 will 
show the dire straits to which we 
have been reduced already. 

Looking on the brighter side, how- 
ever, there are some important 
assets to be considered. The 1943 
Plan blazed the trail. But inevitably 
because of the difficulties imposed 
by the war, a great deal of it was 
“paper planning”. Messrs Matthew 
and Ling have really got down to the 
job and found that their distinguished 
predecessors either knew or had made 
extraordinarily good guesses. 

Secondly, there are grim reminders 
that the new towns had better get a 
move on if they are to serve their 
purpose. It is a significant develop- 
ment in public opinion that the new 
towns have come to be generally 
accepted by the press from the 
Evening Standard to the Daily Herald. 
The days of “Silkingrad” sneers 
appear to have gone, but the develop- 
ment corporations would do well to 
ponder the second danger from pub- 
lic opinion that they face. When they 
first started, the general criticism 
came from those who did not want to 
see the new towns succeed. The more 
houses that were built, the greater 
would have been their dismay. Now 
the climate is reversed. The dismay 
that is created is now because the 
public feel that the towns are not 
being built fast enough. That is how 
itshould be and the corporations will 
have increasing public support the 
greater is their success. Practically 
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the whole of London will cheer them 
on if only they will let us. 

Finally the report really does focus 
attention on the need for a solution 
to the difficulty of preventing the re- 
occupation of vacated premises. It 
is not made any easier by the import- 
ance to the departing occupant of 
obtaining as good a price as possible 
for his old premises in order to 
finance the removal. Here, however, 
is a legislative problem of substance, 
the solution of which is absolutely 
vital to any decentralization policy. 
It is beyond the scope of this article 
to do more than draw attention to it 
once more. It must be left to others to 
discuss it in detail. 

The final judgment on the fascinat- 
ing problem of London must be that 
it is now clear that the task is too 
great for solution by technicians. It 
can only be settled by the politicians 
—and the technicians have produced 
enough data to help forward the 
solution. The most regrettable thing 
to the bewildered Londoner is that 
for as long as he can remember and 
whatever party has been in power, 
London has never produced poli- 
ticians capable of tackling the job. 
Perhaps in some greenless street in 
Southwark or Stepney, or on the 
eleventh floor of some cliff of bricks 
and steel, such a man will arise, 
seething with revolt against the 
oppression of arid airless streets and 
spurred on by a sensuous thirst for 
green trees and grass. 

Then, and only then, will we get a 
proper solution to London’s planning 
problems, and the best tribute I can 
pay to Messrs Matthew and Ling is 
that it will have to be based on the 
wealth of factual material they have 
assembled. 


Oldham 


The shortage of house building 
land within its boundary is also the 
major problem facing Oldham, Lan- 
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cashire, whose development plan has 
been announced recently. The de- 
velopment plan states that it will be 
necessary to find land to house 13,000 
persons in adjoining areas, not with- 
standing the Oldham Extension Act 
which came into force on 1 April 


1951. 


Survey 


Some idea of the congested nature 
of Oldham’s existing development 
can be gained from the fact that the 
population of the county borough is 
122,500 and its total area 5,345 acres. 
Of this nearly one-fifth is unsuitable 
for development, because of its hilly 
nature, levels varying from 375 feet 
AOD in the south-west of the town to 
1,200 feet AOD in the north-east. As 
with so many industrial towns with a 
similar history, the replanning prob- 
lem is even more complicated by the 
intermingling of residential, business, 
and industrial premises and the 
desperate need for more open space. 

Other facts disclosed in the survey 
include the diminishing dependence 
of Oldham on the cotton spinning in- 
dustry, although it is still very high, 
29 per cent of its insured workers 
remaining in cotton and a further 13 
per cent in textile engineering. 


Development Plan Proposals 


The major proposal in the new plan 
is the eventual reduction of the total 
population to 105,300. Large slum 
areas will have to be demolished and 
there is a programme for 10,000 new 
houses and the provision of additional 
areas for expanding industrial estab- 
lishments and a limited amount of 
new industry. It is also intended to 
make a determined attempt to catch 
up on the shortage of schools and that 
in itself will add to the demand for 
more open spaces. 

It is hoped to relieve traffic con- 
gestion by the provision of an inner 
ring road and this is forecast in the 
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plan, although it is likely to be some 
time before it becomes a reality. 
The greatest difficulty in drawing 
up a realistic plan, which can be 
implemented, has been the limita- 
tions of the local authority’s re- 
sources in finance and manpower, 
Priority has been given to housing 
and schools, and secondly “‘to devel- 
opment tending to promote the 
efficiency and prosperity of the 
borough”’, with amenity third. 


Comment 


The problems of Oldham cannot 
be considered except as part of the 
much wider problems of the Lanca- 
shire conurbation and it is hoped to 
deal with these in a future article. As 
with London, the demand for housing 
is again one of the most potent 
political factors in the drawing up ofa 
plan, and there is an argument for 
saying that relative to its size this 
problem is even more acute in 
Oldham. A second political factor is 
introduced, however, with the fear of 
unemployment—very real in textile 
Lancashire, which knew real slumps 
between the wars. This is un- 
doubtedly the reason for the decision 
to agree to a certain amount of new 
industry when less industry would be 
the logical proposal to make. 

However, there is no easy way 
round this problem. Congestion will 
not be reduced, and sensible densi- 
ties established, without a real effort 
to decentralize some existing in- 
dustry, and the success of the 
Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government in Lancashire depends 
to a considerable extent on how it can 
work out, together with the Board of 
Trade, a decentralization policy 
which runs in step with full employ- 
ment. Unless this can be done there 
will be no support for planning in 
Oldham where a large part of the 
population remembers only too well 
the real struggle for work. 
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Carlisle 


Carlisle, considered after London’s 
tangled machinery and Oldham’s 
complicated cogs within a larger 
machine, is relatively easy for the 
planner. Here is a thriving county and 
garrison town and the centre of a very 
large area in the extreme north-west 
of England. Within the area which 
includes north and central Cumber- 
land, north Westmorland, and parts 
of Northumberland and Dumfries- 
shire, it is the only large town. 
Carlisle is the centre of this wide and 
prosperous agricultural region and it 
possesses one of the largest covered 
markets in the country. It also is the 
northern terminal of the British 
Railways system and the western 
gateway to Scotland by road. Car- 
lisle’s tourist trade is considerable as it 
also is an important focal point for 
the Lakeland National Park and the 
northern Pennines. 

For these reasons Carlisle has a 
high percentage (60-2) of its insured 
population in service industry, but it 
also has a wide diversity of manu- 
factures employing 33-3 per cent. 

Carlisle has not felt to the same ex- 
tent as Oldham the keen wind of 
industrial depressions and long per- 
iods of unemployment. Its industrial 
structure is too balanced and the 
large numbers employed in admini- 
stration have acted as a sheet anchor 
during the difficult periods. Thus 
penetey is not quite the same prob- 
em. 

It must be recorded too that 
Carlisle is the scene of the famous 
“Carlisle experiment” in state-owned 
public houses, although the word 
“experiment” could well be de- 
leted for it is now more than a 
generation old. 


Survey 


Overcrowding and the demand for 
housing is real enough, nevertheless, 
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for Carlisle too. Nearly 20 per cent of 
the population are living at more than 
100 persons per acre at present and it 
is estimated there will be a demand for 
a housing programme of approxi- 
mately 7,200 houses during the next 
twenty years. 

The importance of decent living 
conditions can be seen from the single 
fact disclosed in the Survey that the 
infant mortality rate is two to three 
times higher in the congested areas 
than in the newer and more openly 
built parts of the city. 


Development Plan Major Proposals 


The first residential neighbour- 
hoods of about 6,000 houses, to have 
an ultimate gross population density 
of twenty-five persons per acre, will 
in the main be built on the recently 
extended areas to the south-east and 
south-west of the city. Expansion in 
the latter part of the plan period will 
occur in the north at Kingstown, 
where about 1,000 houses will be 
built. It is proposed that the present 
population of 68,000 will ultimately 
increase to 74,000. 

The necessity for an internal Ring 
Road in the southern part has long 
been foreseen, and the plan provides 
for this, using land already acquired 
for the purpose. Most of the central 
area improvement projects are of 
considerable standing, a new town 
hall, assembly hall, and arts centre 
having been planned before the war, 
but present conditions make some of 
these only hopes for the future. 

Other road proposals include the 
new Calder Bridge-Eden Bridge link 
which it is hoped will reduce the very 
high accident rate in Botchergate, a 
busy shopping street carrying most of 
the north-south traffic. 


Comment 

The written statement accompany- 
ing the plan concludes with the 
following paragraph: 
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“It is a matter for careful study for 
local authorities, as to whether it 
would not be better in the best 
interests of planning to concentrate 
on housing almost exclusively, leav- 
ing the construction of many other 
types of building, e.g. children’s 
houses, homes for the aged, occupa- 
tional centres, fire and ambulance 
depots, crematoria, kitchen-dining 
rooms and the numerous adapta- 
tions for various purposes, to be car- 
ried out when the housing situation 
has been alleviated.” 

However, for every family that 
needs a house there are very many 
more who do not. It has been con- 
tended that the political pressure for 
housing is not really so great as some 
publicists would lead us to believe, 
and that a better distribution of 
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houses would go a long way to solve 
the problem. How this can be carried 
out is entirely another matter, but 
there is no disputing the fact that 
there are more houses per head of the 
population to-day than there were in 
1939. 

Thus it is necessary for planners to 
re-examine this problem and strike a 
sensible balance between different 
claims rather than abdicate to the 
pressure for housing alone. Along that 
latter road is the logical negation of 
real planning standards, the adher- 
ence to which is the sole purpose for 
the development plans now being 
produced. The Carlisle plan points 
that very issue and coming from an 
area where the pressure is not so great 
as in some it is an important reminder 
of something the planners must solve. 





The Need of a View 


“I read some time ago of a Spanish girl in England for the first time. 
Approaching London in the train she looked out on the sea of houses, factories, 
and chimneys. ‘These people have no view’, she cried, and burst into tears. 
To have no view, how sad a lot. A grey mist descends upon the world.”— 
W. MCNEILE DIXON, The Human Situation (1937). 


Geddes on H. G. Wells 


*“My worthy colleague in sociology remains fundamentally what his 
London upbringing and his public schooling first made him: an ‘intellectual 
Cockney’. Wells’s thought and action are alike limited by the prejudices, 
the isolation from real life and the false self-sufficiency of the city-dweller. 
London or any metropolis, despite vast culture-resources and an intellectual 
élite, in reality stunts the mind, warps it to a view-point of fancied superiority 
over the provinces; and few indeed are the city-dwellers who can escape these 
urban limitations.””—PATRICK GEDDES, abt 1908. 


Athens and London 


‘Everyone in Athens knew everyone else; everyone knew what was going 
on, for not only did political, social, and literary news spread much more 
quickly than in a big country, but it was much more interesting, since every- 
one was acquainted with the people concerned. Life had a directness, a personal 
interest, and went with a vigour and intensity unknown in the somewhat 
torpid circulation of our large communities—England or France or America, 
or even London or Paris or New York—which are like vast animals, weighty 
and powerful, but slow to move.”—sIR R. W. LIVINGSTONE, Portrait of Socrates. 
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NAME THIS ROAD 
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In the two Garden Cities roads were mostly named after fields, 
old tithe maps giving useful information. This article discusses the 


practice in other areas. 


LITTLE TIME back, our local 
A authority sat in solemn con- 

clave to choose a name for a 
new road made to accommodate a 
fresh batch of council houses. All 
sorts of suggestions were made, but in 
the end “‘Manor Road” met with 
approval. This was not very original ; 
you will find a Manor Road in 
hundreds of towns, for the Manor 
was the most important estate in the 
village from Norman times. 

Villages do not have to debate 
about the names of roads for, unless 
there are more than half a dozen, 
they arise naturally and spontane- 
ously. There is always the High 
Road, which causes much trouble to 
the London postal authorities, be- 
cause all the old villages engulfed in 
the metropolitan area still have it. 
There are quite a hundred High 
Roads or High Streets in the postal 
guide. 


Functional Names 


If there is only one other road, it is 
almost sure to be Church Street, un- 
less the church happens to be on the 
High Road. Then it may quite likely 
be Mill Street, for the mill was only 
second in importance to the church 
and, whether it was run by wind or 
water, often had to be on higher or 
lower ground than the village houses, 
with a track leading to it. If the road 
went over a bridge, it would almost 
certainly be called Bridge Street. In 
the absence of any of these objectives, 
aminor road crossing the High Road 
will very likely be divided into East 
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and West or North and South Streets, 
whichever are applicable, but not in- 
frequently both sides are known as 
Cross Street. 

Alternatively, these roads may 
have received the names of the vil- 
lages or towns they lead to and 
hundreds of places large and small 
have a London Road. A place a little 
above village status is pretty sure to 
have its Market Place or Street. It 
may also have a Chapel Street, 
signifying a nonconformist place of 
worship, which would almost cer- 
tainly be in a different road from the 
church. In the same way are derived 
Castle Street, Grange Road, or 
College Road. 


Nature and Saints 


Natural features account for many 
street names—Brook Street, Wood 
Street, Hill Street. No town with a 
railway station in or near it is without 
its Station Road, or Railway Street. 
Is it to avoid alliteration that it is 
never Station Street or Railway 
Road ? 

All these primitive street names are 
preserved in the London area and 
make up nearly half its street names. 
The rest reflect history or patriotism, 
suggest settlements of provincials or 
foreigners or indicate a religious 
bias. There are forty-three saints’ 
names from St Agnes to St Thomas in 
the London streets, St John figuring 
most prominently. 

Every English County from York 
to Rutland is represented at least 
once in the London area. 
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Kings and Wars 

Royalty naturally comes well to 
the fore, not only in the general form 
as King Street, Queen Street or 
Princes Street, but headed by Vic- 
toria, with Albert a good second. All 
the names of our kings and queens 
can be found in the London streets. 
There are also Coronation and 
Jubilee Streets. 

Wars provided the names for 
many streets. Blenheim and Marl- 
borough, Trafalgar and Nelson, 
Waterloo and Wellington are quite 
common, but Alma and Inkermann 
are not so frequent. For names 
derived from the Boer War we must 
go to the outer suburbs, where there 
are Ladysmith, Colenso, Kimberley, 
and Mafeking roads galore. Mis- 
guided folk often gave these names to 
their children, by the way, and in 
my youth I knew a man universally 
known as “Inky” who was born dur- 
ing the Crimean War. 


Politics and the Arts 


Statesmen and poets are sparsely 
represented, but Palmerston and 
Pitt and of course Gladstone, ap- 
peared frequently. Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Byron, Keats, and Tennyson are 
not uncommon, but painters seem to 
have been overlooked and neither 
Scott nor Dickens have been used in 
the London area. Whole groups of 
names have often been used in nam- 
ing housing estates, and this is rather 
a practical idea. On one estate the 
martyrs Latimer, Ridley, and Cran- 
mer provided the names for successive 
roads. In another the royal houses 
Windsor, Osborne, and Balmoral 
come naturally together. 

Many others are due, no doubt, to 
private preferences or are intriguingly 
obscure. What is the origin of 
Dafforne Road or Havil Street and 
why should the obscure Essex village 
of Birchanger give its name to a road 
in Norwood ? 
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Local History 


There is scope for planning in 
naming as well as constructing roads 
and the method adopted in the new 
town of Harlow has a deal to com- 
mend it. Instead of looking to current 
affairs for road names the records 
and traditions of the past are being 
utilized. The first road thus named is 
called Chippingfield, because it was 
built on the land which the trades- 
men of the old village were allotted in 
the medieval strip culture—Chip- 
ping, of course, means market. An- 
other has been dubbed The Lawn, 
because it is built on a flat piece of 
ground which formerly lay between 
woods and in the eighteenth-century 
map is given the older form of 
Launde. Tany’s Dell and The Stowe 
are other revivals which will per- 
petuate the memory of features which 
have been swept away by this 
modern miracle of town planning. 





PLANNING CENTRE MEETINGS 

Student Planning Group meetings are held 

at the Planning Centre, 28 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2 at 6.30 p.m. 


Thursday, 24. January 
J. S. Eagles, Managing Director of Whit- 
breads, Ltd, PUBS AND PEOPLE. 


Thursday, 31 Fanuary 
L. A. Goss, Information Officer to the Dock 
and Inland Waterways Executive, INLAND 
WATERWAYS-THE PRACTICAL OUTLOOK. 


Thursday, 7 February 
Discussion: PLANNING IS NOT COMPATIBLE 

WITH DEMOCRACY. Proposed by: Peter 
Sellers. Opposed by: David Tandy, AaHons 
Dip, ARIBA. 

Thursday, 14, February 
Kenneth Booth, arta (LCC Parks Depart- 
ment) and D. L. Anderson, QALAS, AILA 
(Harlow Development Corporation) THE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT IN CONTINENTAL 
PRACTICE (Sweden, and East and West 
Germany). 

Thursday, 21 February 
S. F. Phillips, Assistant General Secretary of 
National Farmers’ Union, THE RIVAL 
CLAIMS ON AGRICULTURAL LAND. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Tragedy of London Housing 

A great quality of the modern 
Londoner is his resilience. No matter 
how often he is knocked down, if left 
just alive he comes up smiling. There 
was a time when London led national 
revolts against oppressive tendencies 
in affairs. No one would have believed 
then that the Londoner would be- 
come a complacent daily strap- 
hanger or cliff-dweller in point flats, 
and beam with pride when told that 
he could “‘take it”’. 

His genius for seeing the bright side 
of things is blinding the Londoner to 
the tragedy of his city’s degeneration. 
When London was the largest city in 
the world, it was still, to the envy of 
the world, a city of homes—mean 
enough, yet on the human scale. Now 
it is becoming a city of rationalized 
congestion, like most others. Gradu- 
ally the Londoner and his repre- 
sentatives have come to accept, as 
normal, housing standards that would 
have horrified them after World War 
I. Vast numbers from overcrowded 
districts then moved to suburbs 
where the highest density legally 
allowed was between forty and fifty 
persons an acre. Even in the County 
of London houses were being built on 
that standard. 

After a third of a century of further 
progress we are now treating as 
reasonably acceptable over vast areas 
the frightening density of 136 persons 
an acre—which means at the best a 
sprinkling of two or three houses an 
acre in a thicket of flats. And we are 
disposed to congratulate ourselves if 
we can slightly reduce the extent of 
building at 200 an acre and increase 
that at 136. 


London as Leader of Retreat 

What can be the effect of this decay 
of standards on the other cities of 
Britain ? Is it not likely to lead—is it 
not in fact leading—to a similar 
decay all over the country? Are we 
not departing from the attempt to up- 
hold space standards for comfort and 
decency, and slipping down into a 
variable compromise between the 
former minima and the deplorable 
housing situation we are trying to cor- 
rect? Are we not losing grip on the 
whole principle of minimum space 
standards in layout? And if this is 
happening while public housing and 
planning are replacing private de- 
velopment, could not hostile critics 
accuse us of merely substituting the 
opportunism of elected persons for 
that of commercial developers? 


“Sardine Plan for Southwark” 

What a desperately far-back line 
the battle of density is now raging 
upon is illustrated by an article in the 
London Labour Party’s London News 
(December 1951) by Frank Barber. 
He says that Alderman Len Styles, 
leader of Southwark Borough’s 100 
per cent Labour council, wants the 
LCC to increase the density in the plan 
for Southwark from 136 to 200 per- 
sons an acre. Here is the latest stage 
of the majestic march of democracy to 
defend itself against land-exploitation 
and congestion; a popular tribune, a 
trustee of governance, pressing for 
tighter packing of the masses he is 
there to protect! 

And Mr Frank Barber gently cor- 
recting his error and standing up for 
136 against 200! He talks perfect 
sense, too. “London,” he says, “‘is 
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paying the price to-day—in human 
misery and inconvenience as well as 
hard cash—for nineteenth-century 
sardine policies adopted by specu- 
lative builders. In those days the 
excuses were much the same: econ- 
omy, the workers’ proximity to his 
work, and so forth. . . If Alderman 
Styles had his way and we spent the 
next ten years packing people into the 
inner circle of London, we would be 
guilty of doing by deliberate planning 
what the Victorians did by careless- 
ness; we would be building slums.” 


Abracadabra of Density 

Yes, it is an excellent article. Mr 
Barker says that it is better for people 
to live in good homes even if they 
have to travel daily; and better still to 
live in new towns where good homes 
are near work. He is on the side of the 
angels. 

And yet... he accepts 136 an acre 
as the target for the millions to be left 
in London when dispersal has done 
its best. The ordinary Londoner has 
not the least idea what “136 an 
acre” means in terms of daily life. 
Sometimes we think some planners 
are equally oblivious. At any rate 
they do not express the horror that 
any decent man who knows must feel 
at the wide permanent generaliza- 
tion of such a density. 

In fact, of course, it is not a resolute 
standard: 136 is no more a defensible 
forward trench than 200 is a last 
ditch. Both are shaky lines on whicha 
doubtful armistice is being negoti- 
ated between the forces of good and 
evil—or enlightenment and com- 
placency. Because they have little 
validity in science or judgement, both 
can be pressed back indefinitely; and 
will be, if public indifference and 
political irresolution continue. But if 
Londoners became genuinely ex- 
cited about their own fate, the 
armistice line could be pushed for- 
ward. 
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So we, perforce, defend 136 against 
200, as, if need be, we shall defend 200 
against 300. But we argue that there 
should be a genuine maximum stand- 
ard as an aim, however remote, and 
as a point of reference. For inner 
urban areas a genuine maximum of 
decency might be seventy-five per- 
sons an acre. The measure of dis- 
persal aimed at, over whatever period, 
should we think be based on that as 
a standard. Then if we fall short of our 
aim, we shall know it, and continue 
to strive—not just flap around in a 
foggy void without any floor or 
ceiling. 


USA Dispersal 

The most remarkable September 
1951 issue of Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists (Chicago) is devoted wholly 
to urban dispersal—described edi- 
torially as “The Only Defense”. 
Besides all the documents of Presi- 
dent Truman’s security dispersal 
programme, there are eight very well- 
informed articles on the industrial, 
city planning, and political aspects of 
the subject, including an excellent 
general study by Donald and Astrid 
Monson. 


V. S. Pritchett on Southern Cities 

How many planners heard, or 
read in The Listener (29 November, 
6 December), Mr V. S. Pritchett’s 
two talks on “A Return to Spain?” 
Acute in observation, sociologically 
penetrating, and brilliantly phrased, 
these talks interested us also by their 
evidence of planning-consciousness— 
not a common quality in distin- 
guished writers. Witness: 

“Certain cities in southern Europe 
have gone architecturally mad. 
Barcelona has long been famous for 
its nouveau riche fantasies, but I am 
thinking also of Genoa and Milan and 
especially of Madrid. They have gone 
in for vast packing-case blocks of 
flats and imitation skyscrapers. There 
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is an excuse for Genoa, which is 
closely hemmed in by mountains, and 
the situation of the city gives it 
dramatic rights. But Milan ? Madrid ? 
Surely theirs is pure arrogant sen- 
sationalism, the megalomania of the 
rich banditti . . . determined on dis- 
play as a calculated alternative to 
solving the savage social problems 
of these overcrowded places.” 


“Formez Voz Piloti!” 

If the Third Programme may 
justly swell with pride at Mr Pritch- 
ett’s reports on Spain, we hope it 
blushes for Mr Furneaux Jordan’s on 
Marseilles and Le Corbusier’s “‘ex- 
periment” there (The Listener, 13 
December). The talk reached a 
preciosity that Moliére would have 
found it hard to parody. Perhaps we 
shouldn’t regret that a lover of 
dramatic extravagance is thrilled by 
the sight of a huge concrete block on 
stilts (piloti) through which he can 
catch glimpses of the earth beyond; 
this is something for the excess cost 
above sensible housing. But we must 
regard as childish criticism and bad 
philosophy the personalization of 
L’Unité d’Habitation looking down 
haughtily on “the smug prettiness 
of garden cities or the polite and 
emasculated compromise of the new 
towns”. And to credit it with the 
“human scale” is crude profanity. 
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Bulletin of Atomic Scientists 


And if you change the highbrow 
words into common currency what a 
joke is the account of Le Corbusier’s 
team of young architects doing a 
“‘mass of research” to discover such 
“cosmic values” as that man is “a 
biological organism on a_ sunlit 
planet” and that he has a “diurnal 
rhythm” of working, eating, loafing, 
and sleeping. Such promising re- 
search should continue. After some 
years of it other things that every- 
body knows except Le Corbusier and 
Mr Jordan may begin dimly to 
appear. We recall G. K. C.: 

“And H. G. Wells has found that 

children play, 
And Bernard Shaw discovered 
that they squall.” 

Mr Jordan, before his talk, was 
called upon by the Architects’ Fournal 
to expose the “tendencious”’ article 
we had published on this scheme; it 
was by the eminent French housing 
expert M. Georges Pilliet (October 
1951). That article is worth re- 
reading; it is clear Mr Jordan is see- 
ing the same thing through the 
wrong end of a telescope. He admits 
there are difficulties about getting 
the building tenanted; it is far too 
expensive for those for whom it was 
commissioned. The solution is simple: 
the architect’s miscalculation should 
be corrected by money from the 
taxes. Final peroration: 
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“Seven French governments, sev- 
eral city councils, and three con- 
tractors have gone down since this 
building began. The architect and 
L’Unité survive. Its air, sunlight, 
intimacy and peace must be available 
for the workers of Marseilles; other- 
wise we shall think the Republic has 
failed.” 

Our italics, of course. 


State Inns in New Towns 

The legislation of the late Govern- 
ment to extend the system of State- 
owned licensed premises to the new 
towns was received with mixed feel- 
ings by dispersal planners. Some of 
them were enthusiastic about the 
Carlisle system, as a middle way be- 
tween the prohibitionists or local 
optionists and those who were against 
any restriction of licences. But many 
who wanted the new towns to be 
advanced wanted them also to avoid 
being paternalist or peculiar. 

The garden city movement suffered 
a little through popular criticism of 
the relative publessness of Letch- 
worth—though the local population 
has consistently voted against new 
licences to this day. Welwyn adopted 
a policy of not too many nor too few 
licensed premises, and the New 
Towns Committee, after consultation 
with organizations interested, en- 
dorsed that policy and recommended 
that the new town corporations 
should, as landowners, follow a well- 
thought-out policy on the number 
and conditions of leases for the pur- 
pose. They would be in a position to 
develop licensed facilities as part of 
the general social organization of the 
new towns. It was thought by many 
that the Licensing Act of 1949, which 
brought in the Home Office on this 
side of things, somewhat handicapped 
the new town corporations in their 
social development programme. 

The repeal of the provisions is not 
likely therefore to cause much grief. 
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In effect it hands the major decision 
of policy back to the new town 
corporations. Some interesting ques- 
tions of policy will arise in most new 
town areas. 


Welwyn Business By-product 

Howardsgate Trust’s report and 
accounts in 1951 would have aston- 
ished the founders of Welwyn Garden 
City in 1921, when they temerari- 
ously began their Welwyn Stores. The 
Trust, successor to the secondary 
businesses of Welwyn Garden City 
Ltd on the taking over of its main 
estate by the New Town Corporation, 
is now the pinnacle of a group of 
thirty or more businesses in as many 
towns, with a combined balance sheet 
showing assets exceeding £2 million. 
Chief among these businesses is the 
Welwyn Stores Ltd, whose shop is a 
mecca for shoppers from a vast area 
north of London. Other businesses 
include Cresta Silks and Crysede 
Silks, with their chain of fashion 
shops, South-Eastern Bakeries, oper- 
ating over much of Herts and Beds, 
many other retail shops, and Welwyn 
Builders, doing contract work both at 
Welwyn and Hemel Hempstead. 

The Trust, of which Sir Theodore 
Chambers is chairman and Mr J. F. 
Eccles managing director, has of 
course the benefit of their energy and 
capacity, of which the transfer to a 
corporation deprived the estate de- 
velopment. The directors recommend 
for the year a dividend of 5} per cent, 
against 5 per cent for the previous 
period of seventeen months. 

The position of the Trust seems to 
have been improved by the settlement 
of its near-ripe claim under Part VI 
of the T&CP Act 1947 at £345,185, 
and of its further general claims at 
£321,460. The former figure is taken 
into account as a specific asset. The 
original estimate of the yield on 
which the capitalization of the Trust. 
was based was £500,200. 
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PLANNING AND CEMETERIES 


The writer suggests that new “‘lawn cemeteries” should be located 
in central areas where they would provide valuable open spaces. 


NE OF the minor matters of 
QO planning that has not re- 
ceived much attention is that 
of the location and design of ceme- 
teries. Yet it is one of the requirements 
of planning that land must be pro- 
vided for this purpose. The questions 
to be answered are: what is the 
amount of land required for this pur- 
pose in the future, where should the 
cemeteries be sited, and what should 
be their character. 


The Present Position 


At present about 25,000 acres of 
Great Britain are occupied by muni- 
cipal cemeteries. No accurate cal- 
culation has been made of the land 
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occupied by private cemeteries and 
churchyards, but it would certainly 
not be less than another 25,000 acres. 
Approximately therefore 50,000 acres 
are occupied by burial grounds in 
Great Britain: less than 0-09 per cent 
of the total area of 56,000,000 acres. 
At the present rate of burial not more 
than 500 acres are required each year, 
although I am confident that an 
accurate calculation would show that 
it is substantially less. On this liberal 
assumption about 25,000 additional 
acres would be required in the next 
fifty years, which would mean that 
about 75,000 acres would be occupied 
by burial grounds, or about 0-13 per 
cent of the whole. 


St Valery en Caux War Cemetery, France 
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The Effect of Cremation 


These very rough calculations are 
based on the present rate of burial, 
and no account has been taken of the 
effect of cremation in the future. 
Whether that will be small or con- 
siderable it is impossible to say. Judg- 
ing from present trends it may be 
considerable, but in a matter in which 
religious beliefs are deeply involved 
no prophecy can be made with any 
confidence, because religious revivals 
could easily confound predictions. In 
this country cremation made very 
slow progress in the early years. In the 
first year, 1885, there were only three 
cremations; by 1925 this had risen to 
2,270, and since the second world war 
progress has been comparatively 
rapid. 


Year Cremations Total Deaths Percentage 
of Cremations 
1925 2,270 539,000 0*4 
1935 9,614 552,800 1*7 
1945 43,000 544,600 8-0 
1950 89,000 590,000 15*0 


The reasons for this increase are 
many; the most important are pro- 
bably propaganda, which has in- 
fluenced the Church of England to 
accept cremation, and the building 
of new crematoria. In some districts 
where a crematorium has been open 
for several years the percentage of 
cremations is as much as 30 as against 
15 for the whole country. Every small 
town has its cemetery and there are 
over 2,000 in Great Britain, whereas 
there are only fifty-eight crematoria. 
In 1950 the building of six new 
crematoria was authorized: at King- 
ston-on-Thames, Blackburn, Grims- 
by, Southend, Bolton, and Sunder- 
land. Four other centres have recently 
been chosen for new ones: south -west 
Middlesex, Halifax, Wolverhampton, 
and Porchester near Portsmouth; 
while since 1949 extensions to eight 
have been agreed. This work will 
certainly have an effect on the per- 
centages. 
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But for the percentage to double 
many more crematoria would be re- 
quired. It would probably be many 
years before crematoria are available 
in a sufficient number of districts for 
cremation to be as much as half the 
total dispositions. But even if the 
country were as well served with cre- 
matoria as with cemeteries we cannot 
assume that everybody will prefer 
this method of disposal. We have no 
evidence that cremation ever com- 
pletely prevailed in any European 
civilization. We find that in ancient 
Greece, Etruria, and Rome, crema- 
tion and inhumation existed together, 
one or the other prevailing at different 
times, although one never prevailed 
to the complete exclusion of the other. 
In Christian culture there has always 
been strong opposition to cremation; 
modified in recent times among cer- 
tain sects, but still strong among a 
large number of the Christian popula- 
tion. If that opposition ever dies it will 
die slowly. 


Necessary to provide more 
Cemeteries 


It will be seen therefore that for the 
next two or three decades at least it 
will be necessary to provide more land 
for cemeteries. This presents two 
principal planning considerations: 
the placing of cemeteries and the 
design of each individual cemetery. 
In determinining the first it is helpful 
to consider how the present situation 
of cemeteries in relation to urban 
areas arose. 

During the 1830s the overcrowded 
state of burial grounds in large cities, 
especially London, was felt to be 
injurious to health. As a result, legisla- 
tion effected the gradual closing of 
insanitary burial grounds within 
cities, and encouraged the location of 
cemeteries in the surrounding areas. 
Kensal Green Cemetery, opened in 
1832, was the first of these. Then in 
the midst of green fields and wood- 
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lands, it is now in the midst of a con- 
gested area part residential and part 
industrial. Others followed the Ken- 
sal Green Cemetery. 

One of the purposes of this legisla- 
tion, which placed cemeteries in open 
spaces in surrounding areas—a kind 
of decentralization of burial grounds 
—was to keep them away from closely 
built-up urban areas. This has largely 
been defeated by the haphazard 
growth of suburbs, so that cemeteries 
surrounded by built up areas are now 
acommon spectacle. Indeed in many 
congested areas they are among the 
few open spaces, and in many they are 
the only break in the continuous 
urban sprawl. They have thus served 
a valuable purpose. 


The Location of New Cemeteries 

It is impossible to extend many 
large cemeteries in cities, and there- 
fore necessary to make new cemeter- 





Imperial War Graves Commission 
Warloy Baillon Communal Cemetery Extension, Somme, France 


ies, or to extend those where there is 
space. Where then shall the new 
cemeteries be located—if for example 
any of the London boroughs require 
one? The alternatives appear to be: 
within the borough area, or in the 
green belt. The latter is encouraged 
by the Ministry of H & LG. For the 
inner boroughs there may be little 
choice. For boroughs on the outskirts 
there is much more land within the 
borough area and here the choice is 
not so easily made because there will 
almost certainly be advocates for 
both. 

Probably planners would prefer to 
locate the new cemetery in the green 
belt. This course has been adopted by 
the Borough of Wimbledon which is 
making its new cemetery at Randall’s 
Park, Leatherhead. Probably it was 
felt that a new cemetery in a built-up 
area would not be acceptable to the 
majority, because in addition to 
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morbid associations people think of 
cemeteries as ugly places. The idea of 
cemeteries being away from urban 
areas and among the fields of the 
green belt is probably acceptable to 
the majority since, as some might add, 
we have got to have cemeteries. 

In locating the cemetery within the 
borough area there is the advantage 
that it thus provides an open space. If 
we could be certain that in the subur- 
ban ring a fair proportion of open 
space to built-up areas would be 
maintained then the siting of the new 
cemetery in the green belt would not 
be attended by the thought that an 
open space might be lost to the 
borough. But can we be certain? 
There is also the question of visits to 
the cemetery by friends and relatives. 
If the cemetery is in the borough this 
is simple, if it is miles away in the 
green belt it is less simple. But the 
main question for the planner is that 
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it means another open space, which 
people might be very glad to have in 
the borough when it becomes more 
and more closely built up. 

The last hundred years is very 
eloquent in this respect. Look at some 
of the urban areas around London 
between five and ten miles from the 
city a hundred years ago and now. 
Take Willesden as an example. In 
1852 it was practically all open with 
very few buildings in its whole area. 
In 1952 most of its 4,300 acres are 
closely built over with a mixed resi- 
dential and industrial development, 
a population of 180,000, and a con- 
siderable deficiency of open space— 
only 440 acres for recreational pur- 
poses, and a total of 700 acres of 
all kinds including cemeteries and 
vacant land. The cemeteries (eighty- 
three acres) have made an important 
contribution, more than the acreage 
indicates, because two of the largest 


Aveluy Wood Cemetery, Mesnil-Martinsart, France 





Imperial W ar Graves Commission 
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are situated in the part nearest to 
London where congestion is thickest. 
Also the large cemetery of Kensal 
Green adjoins the boundary. It is a 
pity that some large cemeteries were 
not located in the east end of London, 
in boroughs like Shoreditch. In 1939 
Shoreditch had a population of 80,000 
with nine acres of open space, and the 
most pleasant was a churchyard. It is 
important to realize that the cemeter- 
ies of London have contributed to the 
open spaces. Without them the urban 
sprawl might have been more un- 
broken. In the City what valued 
spaces are the churchyards! 

In time many of the large ceme- 
teries will probably be transformed 
into parks, as is being done with 
Bunhill Fields, with the memorials 
of historical or artistic interest pre- 
served. In the County of London Plan 
it is stated that “‘many burial grounds 
have already been cleared of their 
tombstones and turned into children’s 
play spaces or rest gardens’’. It is 
suggested that “‘this process should be 
continued wherever possible, and in 
the case of larger cemeteries of more 
recent formation, this policy should 
be borne in mind when considering 
their possible future extension’”’. 


Planning the Cemetery 


To the majority of people ceme- 
teries are ugly. When the word is 
mentioned they have a vision of 
neglected graves and heavy memo- 
rials tilting at all angles amidst the 
long grass, and a general feeling of 
morbid untidiness; and if their ex- 
perience comprehends the more mo- 
dern part ofa cemetery they think ofa 
crowd of small white marble head- 
stones with kerbs and posts giving a 
general feeling of monotony yet lack 
of harmony. Such impressions are 
inevitable when thinking of the 
majority of cemeteries. Yet there are 
noteworthy exceptions which demon- 
strate that cemeteries can be beautiful 
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places and that memorials of good 
design and craftsmanship set in attrac- 
tive gardens are features of some. 
Parts of the City of London Cemetery, 
Brookwood Cemetery, numerous 
churchyards and many of the War 
Cemeteries have this character. If 
all were beautiful places, as they could 
be, the public attitude would be very 
different. It is the task of the planner, 
the landscape architect and the 
cemetery authorities to achieve this. 

As in all planning it can only be 
done by a vision of the work com- 
pleted. The layout of paths, situation 
and architecture of chapels, placing of 
grave plots and memorials in relation 
to trees, shrubs, and flowers and each 
other—all this must be conceived and 
from it regulations made regarding 
memorials. To achieve harmony, 
memorials must be limited to certain 
dimensions, always allowing a degree 
of variety. And maintenance of the 
graves should not be left to the indi- 
vidual grave owners, but should be a 
matter of arrangement between them 
and the cemetery authority. 

In the aim to make the burial 
grounds of the future beautiful places, 
the idea of the “lawn cemetery” has 
been adopted by some local authori- 
ties; among them Birmingham, 
Derby, Ipswich, Folkestone, Wimble- 
don, Brighton, Leicester, Chester, 
and Reading. A lawn cemetery, as its 
name implies, has the appearance of 
spreading lawns, in which are small 
plots in rows, each plot containing a 
small memorial in a setting of 
flowers and small shrubs. The lawns 
would be interspaced with trees and 
large shrubs according to the taste 
of the landscape architect. There 
would be a complete elimination of 
the kerbs surrounding the grave 
space. The effect is somewhat like the 
cemeteries of the Imperial War 
Graves Commission (see illustrations) 
from which this idea is partially de- 
rived. The difference would be that 
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the lawn cemetery would generally 
permit of a degree of variety in the 
shape, size, and character of the 
memorials; they would be individual 
memorials, conforming to a general 
scheme. Few who have visited some 
of the fine war cemeteries, with the 
memorials set in the lawns and inter- 
spaced with flowers and shrubs and 
trees, can fail to be impressed with 
their quiet yet eloquent beauty. 
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The modern civil cemetery could 
be equally beautiful. It must be 
remembered that some of the most 
eloquent work in modern sculpture 
is found in the simple headstones of 
our cemeteries, work such as that of 
Eric Gill and Gilbert Ledward, 
which, married to the art of the 
landscape architect at his best, could 
hardly fail to add dignity to our 
culture. 


TCPA 
FIVE-DAY STUDY TOUR 
DEVONSHIRE 


Monday, 9 June to Saturday, 14 June 


PROVISIONAL ITINERARY 


The party will meet at Exeter where they will be based for the five days. 
Daily visits will be made to surrounding towns. The tour will be con- 
ucted by Geoffrey Clark, Director of Planning for Devonshire. 


Monday, 9 June. One-day Conference at Theatre Royal, Exeter. 
Lunch-time reception by the Devonshire County Council. 


Morning session: Dr Dudley Stamp, cBE, BA, Dsc, on 
RURAL PLANNING 


Afternoon session: Geoffrey Clark, oBE, LRIBA, MTPI, Director of 
Planning for Devonshire, on 


DEVON’S PLANNING PROBLEMS 
Discussions will follow each session. 


Tuesday, ro June. Visit to Plymouth. 
Wednesday, 11 June. Visit to the Ball Clay and China Clay workings, 


and coach tour of Dartmoor. 


Thursday, 12 June. Visit to Torquay. The party will be welcomed 
by the Mayor, and a reception will be held at Torre Abbey. 


Friday, 13 June. Visit to North Devon resorts to study particular 


problems of holiday areas. 


The cost of the tour is £15 15s. od. (This does not include rail fares from 


London to Exeter). 


For further particulars write to: The Tours Organizer, Town and 
Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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PORT SUNLIGHT 
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Bournville and Port Sunlight differ in many respects, but both 
had immense influence on modern housing and community plan- 
ning. This article recalls briefly the facts about Port Sunlight. 


HE GENESIS of Port Sunlight is 
recorded in a speech made by 
William Hesketh Lever (first 
Viscount Leverhulme), on 3 March 
1888. That morning the first sod had 
been cut on the new industrial site 
for the soap factory of Lever Brothers 
Limited, and at a celebration ban- 
quet in Liverpool, Mr Lever, having 
sketched the four years’ history of his 
soap business, said: 

‘**We have secured the land, so that 
it cannot be taken from us, and it is 
my hope, and my brother’s hope, 
some day to build houses in which our 
workpeople will be able to live and be 
comfortable; semi-detached houses, 
with gardens back and front, in 
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which they will be able to know 
more about the science of life than 
they can in a back slum, and in 
which they will learn that there is 
more enjoyment in life than the mere 
going to and returning from work, 
and looking forward to Saturday 
night to draw their wages.” 

Lever Brothers had bought fifty- 
six acres lying a little way back from 
the Mersey just where Birkenhead, 
sprawling towards New Ferry, began 
to touch the country. To outward 
seeming the land looked unpromising. 
Indeed, W. L. George wrote in 1910 
that anything more unprepossessing 
could hardly be imagined. “It was 
mostly but a few feet above high 


A typical group of half-timbered houses in Port Sunlight, Cheshire 
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water level and liable at any time to 
be flooded by high tides and thus to 
become indistinguishable from the 
muddy foreshores of the Mersey.” It 
was known locally as ‘“The Marshes.” 


A Quick Start 


Before 1888 was out, thirty-two 
acres had been ear-marked for a 
village. In 1890, George Augustus 
Sala reported in the Illustrated London 
News that twenty-eight model “‘mai- 
sonettes” had been built in red 
brick. “The style adopted by the 
architect of this neat and cheerful 
little village is old English; and in 
process of time as the village develops 
it will be pleasantly demonstrated 
that it is quite practical to erect a 
large number of industrial dwellings 
without such habitations being hide- 
ous in design and grimy in aspect.” 
In 1910 those first modest cottages 
were awarded the Grand Prix at the 
Brussels Exhibition, where a repro- 
duction of them was shown. 

The intention of Port Sunlight’s 
founder was that houses to the acre 
should never exceed ten. In fact, the 
average is between seven and eight. 
He determined too that the general 
width of the roads should be forty 


Port Sunlight houses may be broadly described as following the old English tradition 


feet. This was a spacious conception 
for the 1880’s, and as time went on it 
was enlarged. The roads are all tree- 
lined. King George’s Drive and 
Queen Mary’s Drive, which compose 
what is called The Diamond, offer 
a vista towards the Lady Lever Art 
Gallery which always takes the eye of 
the visitor. 


Domestic Architecture 


Lever had a zest for building, and 
architecture was for him an absorb- 
ing study. Expert advice he widely 
sought and freely acknowledged, but 
the lay-out of Port Sunlight was his 
own. The architects he employed 
looked upon him as unusual amongst 
their clients because he did not 
employ them in the customary sense, 
but collaborated with them. 

Several architects contributed and 
working within what may be called 
the Port Sunlight tradition achieved 
diversity of design, representing per- 
iods of English domestic architecture 
from Tudor onwards. With two 
adjoining housing estates there are 
to-day 1,372 houses. There is a group 
of houses in the Cotswold manner 
especially designed for old people. 

The houses are of three types: 
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kitchen houses, with an average 
rental, exclusive of rates, of 10s. per 
week; parlour houses, with three 
bedrooms, with an average rental of 
12s. 6d.; and parlour houses with 
four bedrooms, with an average 
rental of 13s. 6d. The Duke of York 
Cottages for old people are let at 5s. 
a week, 


Community Buildings 

Serving the village are several 
public buildings; the first, Gladstone 
Hall, opened by William Ewart 
Gladstone in 1891, began as a dining- 
room but for most of its history has 
served as a theatre. One of the old 
ravines into which an overflow from 
the Mersey ran has been converted 
into a charming park called The Dell. 
The village has its own hostelry, the 
Bridge Inn, built on the lines of the 
old coaching-houses. The Hulme 
Hall, a centre of social life, with a 
spacious group of assembly rooms is 
named after the founder’s wife. Her 
memory is also honoured in the 
Lady Lever Art Gallery, Port Sun- 
light’s crowning glory and the first 
Lord Leverhulme’s greatest gift to 
the cause of art. His own, the Lever- 
hulme Memorial, by Sir William 
Reid Dick, fronts the gallery. 
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The village war memorial is by 
Sir William Goscombe John. Christ 
Church, built of a local red stone 
which has weathered graciously, fol- 
lows the Late Perpendicular. In the 
centre of the village is The Lyceum, a 
large group of buildings, with a main 
hall occupied by a men’s club, and 
adjoining rooms used for other village 
clubs and organizations. The Hesketh 
Hall serves as headquarters of the 
Port Sunlight branch of the British 
Legion. There is an open-air swim- 
ming bath, one of the first in Great 
Britain, and a library. Another build- 
ing serves the Old Boys’ and Pen- 
sioners’ Club. 

Recreational facilities, apart from 
bowls and indoor pastimes, are 
handsomely provided for in neigh- 
bouring Bebington, where there are 
seventy acres for football, cricket, 
lawn tennis, and netball. The sports 
stadium and grandstand serve more 
than domestic activity and have been 
used for many championship meet- 
ings. 
Port Sunlight this year celebrated 
the centenary of the birth of the first 
Lord Leverhulme and the occasion 
focused attention once again on the 
pleasant place which remains his 
living monument. 


Trees and the Farmhouse 


One of the county journals of the 
National Farmers’ Union has lately 
complained that it is unusual nowa- 
days for occupiers of farmhouses to 
plant ornamental trees in their gar- 
dens, though many are indebted to 
the aesthetic sense of their ancestors 
in thus beautifying the English 
countryside. The graceful locust 
trees (or false acacias) framing 
Alstone Farm at Highbridge, Somer- 
set, provide both scenic effect and 
summer shade and tone harmoni- 
ously with the local red brickwork. 

DONALD MULLINS 
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PLANS—AND ACHIEVEMENT 


by T. F. THOMSON 


“Here, where now there is a city, was formerly nothing but the site of a 


city.”"—Ovid. 


HERE 1s a whole series of deter- 
rents to dynamic building pro- 
gress in the present state of our 
national economy: they include pri- 
orities for defence buildings, overall 
labour and material shortages, limita- 
tions on capital expenditure, and 
building licences. This article ex- 
amines the achievement after many 
or all these difficulties have been sur- 
mounted in two cases of large-scale 
development. The construction of the 
£374 million oil refinery on the West 
Bank of Southampton Water and of 
the New Town at Crawley are here 
examined to see whether there are 
lessons to be learned by the planner 
from the methods adopted. If rapid 
progress is to be made in rebuilding 


our blitzed cities, and in building new 
ones, there is ample scope for new 
construction methods which can re- 
duce delays and frustration. 


The Fawley Refinery 


Between July 1949 and September 
1951 there has arisen on the West 
Bank of Southampton Water a com- 
plete, if rather strange, new town. Its 
cost of £374 million gives some idea of 
the magnitude of the project, and the 
methods employed in its completion 
well in advance of schedule deserve 
study. 

It occupies the site of a country 
mansion, long neglected, with tree- 
studded parkland and farmlands ex- 
tending to some 950 acres. The 


A general view of the main refinery units, Fawley 


Esso Petroleum Company 
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decision to locate a large oil refinery 
there was taken by the Cabinet after 
careful consideration of its economic 
advantages to the country, saving, as 
it ultimately will, some 100 million 
dollars a year. 


A City Without People 


The promoting company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Company 
of New York and the whole project 
was planned to the last detail in 
America, under the direction of the 
energetic Chairman of the Standard 
Oil Company, prior to the cutting of 
the first sod at Fawley. Then an army 
of close on 5,000 British workers and 
sixty American technicians descended 
upon this remote Hampshire village 
and changed, in the space of two 
years, the whole face of the landscape 
from rural to urban. To quote the 
promoting Company’s own words: 

Even in this neighbourhood of 

great contrasts, of abbeys and 
flying boats (Calshot is hard by) 
of huge liners and little prawns, of 
bow-fronted houses and oil tankers, 
of delicate wild ponies and stark 
dockside cranes arranged above the 
skyline of Southampton, what they 
would see at the village of Fawley 
would puzzle and astonish (our 
predecessors) greatly. They would 
find there, by the ancient squat- 
towered church, a new city: not a 
city of brick and tile and stone and 
glass, but a city almost entirely of 
towers in silver, looking very much 
like a combination of a strange 
conception of Henry Moore and 
the minarets and towers of a 
stranger Babylon. It would present 
to them a clear and shining order- 
liness of pattern beyond their con- 
ception: a pattern of rectangular 
streets intersecting a city of spires 
and spheres and ovoids and towers 
and tubes of swanlike grace end- 
lessly curving. 

This is however a city without 


gI 
people; a plant which, once started, 
runs relentlessly day and night with a 
minimum of human effort, limited to 
the exacting tasks of maintenance and 
eternal vigilance in gauge watching. 
The Hampshire County Council 
decided not to permit the expansion 
of the village of Fawley, hard under 
the refinery, for residential purposes ; 
a decision the wisdom of which was 
confirmed later by the disastrous fire 
at the Shell plant at Avonmouth. 
Instead, the small town of Hythe 
one and a half miles to the north, 
having ferry access to Southampton, 
will be expanded from some 3,000 
to 10,000 population and housing 
arrangements, except for key workers 
who must be housed on the spot, will 
be concentrated there. 


How It Was Done 


What lessons can be learned from 
this remarkable feat of construction ? 
This question was put to Mr R. J. 
Cole, the project manager for the 
maincontractors—the Foster Wheeler 
Corporation—who was personally 
responsible for ensuring that the 
project was progressed and com- 
pleted within the terms of the pro- 
moting company’s extremely well- 
worked-out time schedule. The short 
answer lay in accurate advance 
planning. The long answer lay 
largely in the sphere of personal 
responsibility, and the freshness of 
approach to the problem on quite 
revolutionary lines so far as the build- 
ing trade in this country is concerned. 
Although Mr Cole was the main 
architect of progress he was not the 
only one, nor was he allowed to save 
time at the expense of thoroughness, 
technical quality, and excellence. 
Side by side with him worked the 
resident engineer of the promoting 
company—Mr George McGuire. His 
job was to see that the plans and 
specifications were carried out, or 
that variations were justified and 
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The new Esso Refinery, Fawley 


would not impair quality and effici- 
ency. Symbolic of this co-operation, 
the project manager and the resident 
engineer, and their separate staffs, 
were each housed in large comfort- 
able centrally heated office buildings 
set down on the site side by side with 
intercommunicating corridor. Time 
sheets, job cards, labour graphs and 
progress charts were their stock in 
trade, with efficient outdoor super- 
vision of every corner of this enor- 
mous site. Accurate assessment of 
progress, faultless recording, and close 
personal oversight of these records 
resulted in the slightest irregularity 
or unpunctuality being brought to 
light within hours of its happening. A 
checking system was developed which 
like the gauges now operating in the 
refinery itself, recorded minutely 
every deviation from the plan of 
maximum production. 

Similar systems have of course 
been operated by contractors in this 
country for many years, and by the 
planners of great military and similar 
projects during the late war. But sel- 
dom have they been carried out to 
such a high standard of perfection and 


Esso Petroleum Company 


certainty. It is often in fact held that 
too accurate recording can outbal- 
ance in cost any possible saving which 
may be occasioned by its use. The 
planners of Fawley are unshakeable 
as to its absolute essentiality, and as 
to the fact that it pays in money as 
well as in time. Seldom in. this 
country is so large a contract carried 
out without much more frequent re- 
course to sub-contractors. It was pre- 
dominantly a direct labour job. 
Recalcitrant sub-contractors, where 
employed, were shown no mercy at 
Fawley. If they did not observe their 
contracts to the letter they merely 
worked themselves off the production 
line, a course seldom practicable in 
this country unless a contract were so 
tightly drawn that few contractors 
would be likely to sign it. 


Features of the Job 


That suitable ballast existed on the 
site in vast quantities was known, and 
a very large concrete-mixing plant 
was pre-fabricated in America and 
erected in the early stages, whilst 
bulldozers and scrapers were still at 
work in a sea of mud. Similarly a 
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central workshop, ultimately to be- 
come the plant maintenance building, 
was erected in the earliest stages. It is 
the largest refinery maintenance 
building in Europe. Also pre-fabri- 
cated in America, it eliminated the 
usual untidy and wasteful temporary 
buildings scattered about the site, 
and contained within a compass of 
800 by 180 ft a most up-to-date 
machine-tool shop. From it gravi- 
tated pre-fabricated units for as- 
sembly by welders and mechanics on 
every part of the site. From the 
concrete-mixing plant emerged 140 
cubic yards of concrete an hour, 
aggregating 100,000 cubic yards, or 
enough to lay a new road from 
Maidstone to Marble Arch. Most of 
this was used in the road pattern and 
the foundations for storage tanks and 
buildings. 

The Administrative block, one of 
the most handsome and commodious 
office buildings in this country, was 
designed by Lanchester and Lodge, 
and erected by John Laing Ltd. The 
great towers of the debutanizer and 
other plants were erected with the 
aid of formidable guy derricks—one 
of them a 160 ft mast poised on a 100 
ft pedestal, supporting in turn a 
boom 140 ft long. The whole of this 
great plant depends on the intake of 
crude oil by sea, and for this purpose a 
new marine terminal has been built 
in the shape of an immense cross-bow 
from which penetrate inshor: dozens 
of pipe-lines, some carrying the oil 
from the tankers’ pumps discharging 
on the jetty, and others carrying 
millions of gallons of sea water to cool 
the refinery plant. 


Detailed Advance Planning 


A project of this national import- 
ance can of course command raw 
material for rapid execution. But 
that would not ensure completion 
four months ahead of schedule. To 
achieve this profound advance plan- 
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ning down to the last detail was car- 
ried out in America, and occupied 
three years as against a construction 
time of two years. It also involves 
great competence of executive con- 
trol on the site. 

How can these principles be applied 
to the almost equally urgent tasks of 
rebuilding our blitzed cities and 
building new ones? Bold experi- 
ments are now being undertaken in 
the rebuilding of bomb-damaged 
Coventry, Plymouth, and Hull. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made be- 
cause of the enthusiasm, energy, and 
initiative of the leading technicians, 
all most able men who do not know 
the meaning of the word no, or 
“no can do”. 

There is at least one case in this 
country where the same enthusiasm 
has been brought to bear on the 
building of a new town—Crawley in 
Sussex. 


The Crawley New Town 


Responsibility for the construction 
of new towns rests with the new town 
corporations. Each corporation has a 
team of professional experts as its 
officers, as well as members expert in 
one sphere or another of public life. 
Crawley has the additional advant- 
age of a chairman who, besides being 
a human dynamo, is also the head of 
a successful firm of London archi- 
tects. Sir Thomas Bennett has im- 
pressed his mark on Crawley as upon 
every other job that he has tackled. 
Few who have seen Crawley recently 
can have failed to be impressed by 
its remarkably rapid progress. The 
chairman of the Crawley New Town 
Corporation, backed by a competent 
set of officers (he would tolerate no 
other), is the sort of man, like the 
engineer at Fawley, who breaks 
down indifference and obstruction- 
ism by sheer brilliance and force of 
character. That is the secret of rapid 
progress in all spheres. 
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A new town is a sizeable project, 
even by Fawley standards; it may 
well absorb a capital expenditure of 
some £50 million, the bulk of which 
is on individually planned buildings, 
rather than on mass-produced pipes 
and tanks. Appearance and environ- 
ment are of far greater importance 
than in a wholly industrial project. 
Every item of civic furnishing down to 
the lamps that line the streets, as well 
as the important matters of water 
supply and sewerage, have to receive 
the most careful consideration. The 
latter are matters which in the case of 
Crawley proved singularly complex, 
but by strategic planning of his line 
of attack upon them Sir Thomas 
emerged triumphant. 


A Homogeneous Result 


Crawley sits astride the London- 
Brighton road (A23), twenty-nine 
miles south of London. The Crawley 
By-pass has been absorbed into the 
ring road of the Crawley town plan 
and provision is made for the new 
radial motorway from London to 
pass just outside the new town but 
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near enough to give access. The town 
is compactly designed in nine main 
residential areas, whilst in its new 
industrial area factories for twenty 
London firms are being built, many 
already in production, and a volume 
of residential building—the size of a 
normal small town—has already 
been completed and _ occupied, 
Schools, churches, and shops are be- 
ing erected, and already the popula- 
tion, voluntarily decentralized from 
congested districts of London, appear 
to be assimilating the culture of rural 
Sussex, and settling happily in their 
new surroundings. A remarkable 
sense of homogeneity and urbanity 
has already been created at Crawley, 
and this again is the result of accurate 
programming and progressing under 
the direction of one to whom such 
things are almost second nature. 


Advance Planning on the Site 


The new town corporations have 
been criticized for tardiness, yet at 
Crawley progress little less remark- 
able than that at Fawley has been 
achieved in the past two years. When 





New houses at Smalls Mead, Crawley New Town 





Crawley Development Corporation 
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Crawley Development Corporation 


The old town of Crawley has a spacious shopping street flanked by some 
picturesque ancient buildings 


plans and programmes are formu- 
lated on the site instead of in London 
or New York, inhabitants are in- 
clined to assume that no progress is 
being made. The whole success of 
these large projects, as was under- 
lined in the case of Fawley, lies in 
accurate advance planning and pro- 
gramming which itself may occupy 
up to three years of concentrated 
staff effort. Materials must be on the 
site as and when required, not long 
before or afterwards. Executive re- 
sponsibility for the realization, as 
distinct from the planning of the 
project, must be vested on one single 
person, of undoubted personal in- 
tegrity, as well as technical compet- 
ence. It is fundamental that technical 
efficiency and popular enthusiasm for 
the project shall run hand in hand. 
At Crawley, Sir Thomas has arranged 
this with equal care and success, under 
the supervision of a well-trained and 
competent female housing manager. 
Her job is to sweeten the human 
relations among those who take up 
residence there for the first time. 


These two experiments in large 
scale enterprise—one privately spon- 
sored and one State-sponsored—are 
heartening examples of the wisdom of 
making big plans which, according to 
Daniel Burnham, stir men’s blood. 
The blood is however only stirred 
by the realization of plans, and not 
by the mere making or exhibition 
of them. We in this country have 
many big plans to make, and much 
work to do to bring them to fruition. 
We need to seek out and devolve 
personal power and _ responsibility 
for their execution on men of genius 
and far-sighted ability, of whom there 
is no lack in this country. The em- 
phasis in present day planning tends 
to be too much in the sphere of law 
and administration; too little in the 
sphere of constructional planning. 
Similarly in execution too many 
controls can hamper initiative and 
action, and there is need of good men 
at the top who can cut through the 
countless streamers of red tape which 
encompass all human constructive 
endeavour. 
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MORE ABOUT HEDGEROW TREES 


* HE HEDGEROW tree has al- 
ways played a part in our 
rural economy,” says J. L. 
Beddall in his book, Hedges for Farm 
and Garden (Faber), and he weighs 
some of the failings and virtues of this 
old and established system of agri- 
culture. 

Among the failings we are told that 
the trees rob the crops of light, sun, 
and moisture, make the air stagnant, 
send suckers out into the headlands, 
its timber is sometimes valueless be- 
cause of nails and staples, a tree in a 
hedge is nearly always a plant out of 
place. On the credit side, it is pos- 
sible to plant trees which, instead of 
robbing the ground, if ever they do, 
will improve the soil and impregnate 
the ground with nitrogen through 
their root nodules, and in conse- 
quence improve the crops in the 
vicinity. Such a tree is the Black 
Locust, Robinia Pseudacacia or Cob- 
bett’s Acacia. That wise old agri- 
culturist knew its value and was 
responsible for its wide distribution 
in the south of England a century ago. 
True, trees may shade the edge of 
the field, and in dry weather it will 
be noticed that, thanks to them, the 
grass grows lush and green. As re- 
gards moisture, it should be re- 
membered that trees are the main 
conductors of the energy interplay 
between geosphere and atmosphere, 
on which the animal and vegetable 
kingdom depend for their physical 
existence, which paramount point is 
not generally taken into considera- 
tion at all by those who object to 
hedgerow trees. There is no stagnant 
air in the presence of trees. Through 
carelessness, the trees are often made 
of little value through maltreatment 
but, given the right choice of species 


by RICHARD ST BARBE BAKER 


and a series of age classes, hedgerow 
timber could be worked on a sus- 
tained yield basis for farm use. 

For centuries our fathers main- 
tained their land in good heart with 
the use of stout hedges and hedgerow 
timber and small fields, whereas we 
have no notion of what will be the 
outcome of the present trend towards 
large unprotected fields. However, 
the warnings from America deserve 
our interest, for the consequences of 
the machinery-size field have been 
disastrous over there. 

In this connection we might 
mention that Russia laid out mach- 
inery fields, but very soon found it 
necessary to put up heavy shelter 
belts, and then felt obliged to sub- 
divide the fields with shelter belts 
and keep them to twenty-five acres. 

It has always been the habit to 
underestimate the significance of the 
vital functions of the living tree or 
overlook them altogether. They en- 
hance the quality of the air, soil, and 
water. 

The farmer’s tag that the proper 
place for the tree is in the forest is 
definitely wrong. In the light of the 
verified information that fields over 
twenty-five acres are exposed to de- 
cline, we know now that every field 
should be tree-surrounded. After all, 
the first fields were clearings in the 
forest. Even in England the idea of 
farm-forest rotation is worth con- 
sidering and may be the only way of 
regenerating land whose fertility 
has been undermined by long use of 
artificials. 

The traditional field endured and 
produced crops of a quality we hardly 
know to-day in England, though still 
maintained by peasants in isolated 
valleys. 
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Legal Notes 




















The new Government is giving 
“careful and anxious” consideration 
to the amendment of the T&CP Act, 
and from the Conservative Party’s 
election manifesto it may be pre- 
sumed that this consideration relates 
mainly to the financial provisions as 
contained in Parts V, VI, and VII. In 
the meantime, Mr Macmillan has 
issued a new set of regulations relax- 
ing control over development by 
local planning authorities. 

These regulations are entitled the 
T&CP (Development by Local Plan- 
ning Authorities) Regulations, 1951, 
§.I. No. 2069. They revoke the 1948 
regulations on this subject. Under the 
earlier regulations, a local planning 
authority requiring permission to 
develop land had to notify the 
Minister of their intention: the 
Minister might then require a formal 
application for permission to be 
made to him, but if he did not do so 
within one month permission was 
deemed to be granted. 

The new regulations provide that 
where the authority require per- 
mission for development which is not 
granted by a development order 
(other than permission for develop- 
ment which does not accord with the 
development plan) the permission 
shall be deemed to be granted unless 
the Minister requires an application 
to be made to him. The following 
points should be noted: 

(a) The regulations do not apply 
to borough and district coun- 
cils exercising delegate powers. 

(b) the local planning authority 
are not freed from the obliga- 
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tion to get a Board of Trade 
certificate in respect of in- 
dustrial development. 

(c) As under the 1948 regulations, 
compensation for refusal or 
revocation of planning per- 
mission, and for certain similar 
matters, is not to be claimed by 
a local planning authority. 

(d) The local planning authority 
must still consult with those 
authorities or persons with 
whom they would have to con- 
sult if they were dealing with 
an ordinary planning applica- 
tion. 

The only significant change, there- 
fore, is that the local planning 
authority are no longer required to 
notify the Minister of any develop- 
ment they propose to carry out. 

The regulations may be negatived 
by resolution of either House at any 
time within forty days from the date 
on which they were made, and in 
reckoning this period of forty days no 
account is taken of the Christmas 
recess. 


Unfinished Buildings 

Section 78 of the T&CP Act pro- 
vides that where any works for the 
erection or alteration of a building 
had been begun in conformity with 
planning control but not completed 
by 1 July 1948, the work may be 
completed without further permission 
and without development charge. 

In Marks & Spencer Ltd v. London 
County Council and Central Land Board 
(1951) it was agreed by all parties 
that by reason of the plural the word 
“‘works”? must mean physical opera- 
tions on the site. Mr Justice Harman 
said that erection of a building need 
not have begun, otherwise no mean- 
ing could be given to “works for’. 
But he did not, apparently, regard 
demolition of old buildings and 
clearing the site as enough. 

A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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New Year Honours 

Congratulations to Mr Hugh Cas- 
son, Festival architect (Knighthood), 
Mr W. E. Adams, Harlow General 
Manager (CBE), Mr R. H. Mat- 
thew, LCC architect (CBE), Mr 
Cyril Walker, LCC housing director 
and valuer (CBE), Mr E. G. S. 
Elliott, senior planning officer, 
MHLG (OBE), Mr B. S. Townroe 
(OBE), Mr James W. R. Adams, 
County Planning Officer for Kent 
(OBE). 


New Town Assessments 

Four Stevenage tenants objected 
to their rating assessment on the novel 
ground that ‘‘amenities”—roads, 
schools, shops, police, buses etc.— 
were lacking. They lost: the Court 
held the valuations had been fair. 


Campden Hill Protest 

An LCC proposal for flats at Camp- 
den Hill raised a storm in 1949 and 
was not pursued. Now a scheme for 
a secondary school for 2,000 on the 
same site, is opposed by the Campden 
Hill Preservation Committee—who 
say the land should be public open 
space. The TCPA backs the protest, 
seeing the scheme as another symp- 
tom of London’s dilemma—too many 
uses chasing too few sites. 


Clarence Stein 

The famous American planner and 
advocate of new towns has been 
appointed consultant for the plan of a 
new town in western Canada for the 
Aluminium Company of Canada. 
Albert Mayer is preparing the plan. 
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Cheshire and Manchester 

Sixteen ‘importing’ Cheshire 
authorities and four “exporting” 
Lancashire authorities met (11 De- 
cember) at Knutsford to work out 
housing allocations for Manchester 
overspill. 


Co-ops and New Towns 

The Co-operative Union and Co- 
operative Wholesale Society are dis- 
cussing what can be done to help 
retail societies to get going in the new 
towns, perhaps before a sufficient 
trading return can be obtained. 


Flats in the City 

The City Press makes the interesting 
suggestion that flats should be built 
over new offices in the City of London 
where, it says, many people desire to 
live. Its readers are asked to say what 
accommodation they would like and 
how much rent they could pay. 


Edinburgh Density 

Mr T. T. Hewitson, Deputy Town 
Planning Officer, reports to his 
Planning Committee that if the 
optimum population of Edinburgh is 
500,000 within its present boundar- 
ies, housing density will have to be 
increased. 


The Williams-Ellis Catastrophe 
With real sorrow we hear of the fire 
at Plas Brondanw that destroyed the 
old house, treasures, and records of 
Mr and Mrs Clough Williams-Ellis— 
this island’s most spirited champions 
of visual grace. It is a bitter blow, not 
to be regarded lightly because, 
Phoenix-like, they are already rising 
from it with a book defending Snow- 
donia from the hydro-electric dragon. 


Peterlee: New Chairman 

Alderman F. C. Pette, former 
Mayor of Middlesbrough, succeeds 
Lord Beveridge as chairman of the 
Peterlee New Town Corporation. 
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Part of the English Scene... 


We can direct you in almost any part of the country to buildings, large and 
small, roofed with Marley Tiles. The tiles may have been there only a few years 
—none more than thirty—but you will notice that the roofs are as much part of 
their surroundings as any that have been there a hundred years or more. And, 
unlike most modern things they will remain so for many decades to come. For 
you can be sure that no company can guarantee its tiles for 50 years against 
lamination or decay unless those tiles have proved beyond all doubt in all 
circumstances their ability to endure. 









** Not for an age—but for all time” 






THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 

1. That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 

2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by Marley 





Craftsmen for 10 years. 


Petpet 








The Marley Tile Co. Lid., Sevenoaks, Kent * Sevenoaks 2251 M. A R if E } 
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The Duke’s Vaunt 


The associations for which trees are 
described as “historic” are many of 
them dubious, and there is a general 
tendency to overestimate the age 
of decrepit veterans. Often people 
forget how recently a species has been 
introduced; many of us have been 
shown “‘sixteenth-century Lebanon 
cedars,” seventeenth-century Atlas 
cedars” and “Douglas firs 150 years 
old’. Among trees whose titles to 
historic interest are better than aver- 
age is the little-known Duke’s Vaunt 
in Savernake Forest. This tree is 
reputed to have been the special pride 
and boast of that Duke of Somerset 
(the Lord Protector whose name is 
commemorated in Somerset House) 
who was executed just 400 years ago, 
on 22 January 1522. 

An account of the Duke’s Vaunt 
which appeared in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine of 1802 shows that “‘this 
long-time pride of the forest”, has 


certainly been regarded as remark- 
able for 150 to 200 years. 

. and I remember, on a per- 
ambulation round the boundaries 
of that parish (Burbage) about 
forty years ago, being one of 
twenty boys who were shut up to- 
gether in the concavity, and also 
that a band of music, consisting 
of a violin, hautboy, and bassoon, 
played several tunes in it. 

There was then a door hung to 
it, which was shut or locked 
occasionally. 

At that time some of the oldest 
men then present said it had been 
in the same decayed state from 
time immemorial, an argument 
for the extreme great age of this 
verdant ruin... 

The photograph taken in August 
1951, shows the present state of the 
tree. The large branches still make 
new wood and bear acorns. J.D.U.W. 
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REVIEWS 














ENGLISH LIFE AND LEISURE. By 
B. Seebohm Rowntree and G. R. Lavers. 
Longmans. 155. 


To me, at any rate, this is the most 
important book I have read for many 
a long year. It holds your attention 
and makes you think. It jolts you out 
of complacency with your own 
achievements. It should be read, 
marked, and inwardly digested by all 
who are concerned with town plan- 
ning and is a wholesome reminder of 
the limitations of purely physical 
planning and, for the matter of that, 
of material progress in the “Welfare 
State”. In particular, it should be 
read by those who are engaged in de- 
veloping new towns. 

When Mr Rowntree reinvesti- 
gated York and published in 1941 
Poverty and Progress, he included a 
chapter on “‘Leisure-time Activi- 
ties’. He has recently repeated his 
York survey showing in a short book 
entitled Poverty and the Welfare State 
how welfare legislation since 1935 has 
affected the situation. 

English Life and Leisure contains the 
results of a new type of investigation 
which Mr Rowntree has undertaken 
in conjunction with Mr G. R. Lavers 
(an ex-Commander in the Navy). It 
does not deal primarily with material 
conditions but, following up the 
“Leisure-time” chapter in Poverty and 
Progress, deals with the kind of life 
people in fact live and how they spend 
their leisure. The investigation was 
not confined to a particular locality, 
social class, sex, or age. Nothing 
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comparable has been published be- 
fore. 

The first quarter of the book con- 
tains 220 “‘case histories” obtained by 
carefully selected interviewers who 
have managed to get people to speak 
about themselves intimately—Meth- 
odist ministers, prostitutes, taxi-driv- 
ers, barmaids, retired civil servants, 
wives of labourers, society women, 
elderly people in their seventies, 
young men and girls of eighteen and 
nineteen. These are brilliantly sum- 
marized and give living pictures. No 
one reading them can fail to appreci- 
ate that they are genuine. 

In all about 1,000 persons were 
interviewed and the 220 histories 
published represent a cross section of 
them. Most readers would agree 
that they represent a cross section of 
the whole population. (The only ap- 
parent exception is that of outstand- 
ing personalities. But Bernard Shaw, 
William Temple, and Winston Chur- 
chill are, after all, not typical). 

The case histories are followed by 
a series of well-balanced chapters on 
Gambling, Drinking, Smoking, Sexu- 
al Promiscuity, the Cinema, the 
Stage, Broadcasting, Dancing, Read- 
ing Habits, Adult Education, and 
Religion. If I had a criticism it would 
be that the chapter on Adult Educa- 
tion could have been subdivided and 
expanded so as to deal more with 
youth organizations, and that there 
should have been a chapter on out- 
door recreation. 

These monographs are followed by 
a chapter summarizing the results of 
an objective investigation of leisure- 
time activities and facilities in High 
Wycombe, an industrial country 
town of 40,000, which has developed 
fairly rapidly during the last twenty 
years. This should be read in con- 
junction with the Leisure Time 
chapter in Progress and Poverty dealing 
with York whose population is just 
Over 100,000. 
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Finally for comparative purposes 
there is an interesting chapter dealing 
with leisure activities in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

The book’s most obvious lesson is 
the immense importance of providing 
adequate facilities for the best form of 
leisure-time activities—in particular 
for young people. If the building of 
thousands of houses in new towns or 
on large housing estates is not accom- 
panied by the building of adequate 
places of recreation and cultural 
activities golden opportunities will be 
wasted—and it is to be hoped that 
both the Ministry and the Treasury 
will take note. 

But to erect such buildings is not 
enough. Somehow, we have got to 
secure the right personal leadership 
so that these facilities can be well 
used. 

One is left wondering about many 
things. For instance, are we likely to 
get the best results for the vast sums 
we spend on education ?—a problem 
illustrated by the following extract 
from one of the case histories. 

78. ‘““Mr D. an elementary school 
teacher, aged forty-three. Intensely 
interested in his work despite the dis- 
couragement of a class of nearly sixty 
boys. Feels the inadequacy of his own 
education, as he is constantly having 
to teach from books matters that he 
does not personally understand. An 
earnest Free Churchman and ob- 
viously a man of the highest principles 
under whose guidance any child 
would develop well. Sometimes talks 
to his boys on the subject of gambling 
but regards this as wasted breath as 
the boys know that the other teachers 
do football pools and most of them 
go to the greyhounds.” 

It is significant that most of the 
people living the best lives in these 
case histories have either a genuine 
faith in Christianity or in Com- 
munism. 

R. L. REISS 
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LANCASHIRE DEVELOPMENT PLAN. 
Written statement and analysis. Prepared 
by G. Sutton Brown. 

To inform the local authorities in 
the county as to its ideas and to invite 
comment, the County Council issued 
a Preliminary Plan in 1950. Now, 
having received and considered those 
comments, which for the most part 
appear to have been favourable, it has 
issued the Written Statement and 
Written Analysis of the Development 
Plan it proposes to submit to the 
Minister. This too has been favour- 
ably received by the district councils. 

The Preliminary Plan was re- 
viewed in the June 1950 Town AnD 
Country PLANNING and a map re- 
produced showing the proposed dis- 
position of overspill from towns to be 
relieved of congestion. Sites were 
indicated for three new towns, at Par- 
bold, Leyland, and Garstang. In a 
similar map attached to the present 
Analysis, Garstang is not to be found, 
and extension of Leyland appears to 
have been substituted for the new 
town that was proposed nearby. The 
only proposed new town that re- 
mains is Skelmersdale (45,000), be- 
yond the highly fertile south-west 
agricultural plain and apparently 
not far from the site originally pro- 
posed at Parbold. The estimated 
total overspill to be coped with by 
the County Council now appears to 
have increased by about 13,000. 

As the Preliminary Plan has 
already been reviewed, it is not 
necessary to go over the ground again, 
but it may be said that the Written 
Statement is a workmanlike docu- 
ment which clearly explains the 
factual bases and principles upon 
which the proposals of the Plan are 
founded. 

A glance at the map makes evi- 
dent that the county is not a practic- 
able planning unit. When one also 
takes into account that within it 
there are no less than seventeen 
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ENGLISH PLANNING TOURS 


Arrangements are now being made for 
three five-day Conference Tours in three 
representative areas (Hertfordshire, 
Devonshire, Durham and Northumber- 
land) in May and June. The tours will 
be of special interest to county planning 
officers and local officials, members of 
planning and housing committees, pro- 
fessional planners and architects, and 


all members of the Association. 


(See page 86) 


Planners from overseas will be 


specially welcome 


* 


The approximate cost will be 45 guineas for the three tours. 
Bookings will be accepted for individual tours. For further par- 
ticulars write to: The Tours Organizer, Town and Country 
Planning Association, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 


W.C.2 (Temple Bar 5006-7) 
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county boroughs, each an autono- 
mous local planning authority, one 
realizes how frustrating to the plan- 
ner are the ‘damned dots” on a map 
representing the boundaries of local 
authorities, few of which boundaries 
bear any relation to either physical, 
social, or economic factors of any real 
importance. Let us hope that the new 
Government will pay some attention 
to the voice of Sir Malcolm Trustram 
Eve. Each county borough calculates 
its own overspill, some of which in 
some cases cannot be accommodated 
in the home county but must go next 
door. The proper location of develop- 
ment depends upon physical, econo- 
mic, social, and other considerations, 
not upon the boundaries of local 
authorities, yet in the Written State- 
ment it is said “‘Every endeavour has 
been made to provide for each 
authority’s needs within its present 
boundaries”. Since positive planning 
through land purchase is the function 
of the district council, one sees that 
the County Council was bound to pay 
regard to the point, but if over- 
emphasized it must hinder sound 
planning. 

Industry in relation to population 
is dealt with fully and additional 
estates and other measures to encour- 
age industrial development in cer- 
tain places are proposed. It is noted 
that in terms of population Lanca- 
shire should be capable of maintain- 
ing its relative position in the 
country although the number of 
persons above working age is ex- 
pected to be above the average. It is 
interesting to note that “partly be- 
cause Lancashire contains two de- 
velopment areas and has a large 
share of those industries which con- 
tribute greatly to the export pro- 
gramme, the amount of industrial 
development was considerable. In 
two years of restricted capital ex- 
penditure Lancashire has been for- 
tunate in receiving certificates for 
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developments covering more than 
13 million square feet. This volume 
emphasizes the need for a clear state- 
ment on industrial policy which will 
satisfy both planning requirements 
and the national policy for the distri- 
bution of industry.” 

The black and white maps and? 
diagrams are clear and those illus- 
trating the settlement pattern of 
various parts of the county illuminat- 
ing. The layouts illustrating maxi- 
mum densities of houses and flats are 
quantitative and are not recom-| 
mended as layouts. 

The Written Statement comprises 
a mass of information and deduction 
clearly indicating the factual and] 
logical basis for each proposal of the 
Development Plan, and is well worth 
studying. GEORGE L. PEPLER * 


THE EVOLUTION OF LOCAL GOVs 
ERNMENT: Lectures by Sidney Webb 
(1899) Municipal Journal 3s. 6d. 

Sidney Webb (1859-1947) was not 
only the classic historian of British 
local government, but a constructive 
thinker who much influenced its 
development. These lecture notes, @ 
model of straightforward exposition, 
give the essence of the story up to 
1899, and conclude with powerful 
arguments for Webb’s own pet idea 
of grants-in-aid. It would be useful 
if some writer, with a similar gift off 
summarization and avoidance @ 
literary flourishes, would add two of 
three lectures on the evolution of the 
last fifty years. 
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